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FAMILY CONVERSATIONS.* 





Tus little work pourtrays a young family assembled together after 
dinner, to pass the remainder of the evening in conversation with 
their parents; each of the children, in turn, being required to fur- 
The 
children, are naturally drawn, as children; amiable, without being 
faultless; and intelligent, without being prodigies of wisdom, or of 
learning. 


ject ; but such as naturally arise from{social intercourse ; entertain- 


nish some story or anecdote for the amusement of the rest. 


The conversations are not upon any predetermined sub- 


ment is judiciously mingled with instruction; and, upon the whole, 
we consider the volume as an acquisition to the juvenile library, 
and likely to please both parents and children. There is one point 
in which it appearsto us that the author evinces a want of judg- 
ment, and we fear we must add,—of liberality, we allude to the 
religious conversations of the Sunday evenings. We have seldom 
met with any book for young people, in which religion, being intro- 
duced at all, was treated altogether so rationally ; but we are per- 
fectly convinced that few if any children would derive either benefit 
or pleasure from the abstract of the history of the Jews contained 
in the second and ninth chapters. There is nothing in them to give 
offence to any person, whatever be his faith ; but we consider them 
as totally useless. ‘The author has attempted to convey a great deal 
ina small compass, and has thereby rendered them uninteresting, 
at least, if not wholly unintelligible, to young people. If it was 
thought necessary to set apart the Sunday for scriptural reading, 
or discussion, this might have been done without deviating from 
the natural and pleasing style in which the other conversations are 
composed ; but these chapters have the air of being written, rather 
from an opinion that it was proper or necessary tu introduce them, 
than from a wish to doso. Our chief objection, however, is to two 
passages which we think unworthy of the writer, and inconsistent 
with the liberality evinced in other parts of his book. The first is 
Mr Austin’s reply to his children who are urgent with hira to begin 
the relation of a story too long to be finished the same evening :— 


‘I should not like to have your heads running all day to-morrow 
on an unfinished tale, which would be as injurious to you as a Satur- 
day night’s play or opera is to your seniors.’ 

The second passage is one, in which we think the child shews 
‘better sense than her parent, 





The little girl is speaking of Charles 
the Second, whose ingratitude and other faults had been previously | 
commented upon :— | 
; . : | 
‘Charlotte. Mania says that, during his father’s troubles in the | 
rebellion, the poor prince was much neglected in his education, and | 
that when he was wandering about abroad, he got into the society 
of a great many bad companions ; so that is some excuse for him. 
‘Mr Austin. 1 cannot admit it, Charlotte: adversity should have 
corrected whatever might have been defective in his education, and 
his example should have amended his companions,’ 


Nothing can be more admirable than the intercourse between the 
patents and children in the Austin family. There is sufficient free- 
dom, without any want of deference; reproof where necessary is 
siven mildly and convincingly ; and the parents are not too ready 
0 bestow it. 
the preface :-— 


‘Familiar intercourse with our children is the best mode of edu- 
cation, If we add to their pleasures, and participate in their 
occupations, by showing them that we too read, and that infor- 
mation gives zest to our conversation, as well as employment to 

‘ Austin Hall ; or After Dinner Conversations Between a Father and 


his Children, on Subjects of Amusement and Insiruction. \2mo. pp. 207, 


The following sensible observations are quoted from 











Baldwin & Co. 








their school hours, we shall then see them more instructed, and 
less pedantic; ‘they will neither hate reading as. tiresome and anti- 
social, nor boast of it as a merit; they will be ashamed of ignor- 
ance, rather than vain of knowledge.’ 


We had almost forgotten to observe one custom observed in 


this family, which is admirably adapted for rendering the acqui- 
sition of knowledge an agreeable occupation, and for impressing 


it on the memory. The younger children, being occasionally 
called upon to relate some fact, or anecdote, are earnest to pre- 
pare themselves to obey the call; while the elders are expetted 
to contribyte something more important; and as questions arise, 
in conversation, are directed where to find satisfactory information, 
to communicate, in their turn, to the rest of the family. For exam- 
ple:—Charles the Second’s escape from Worcester being, one 
evening, mentioned as replete with romantic adventures, the eldest 
boy is recommended to make himself master of the circumstances, 
and to relate them to the rest. He had two days to prepare 
himself, and is advised to make a few notes to assist his memory. 
This plan appears to us an excellent one; turning even self-love 
to a good account.. It may be thought that we have dwelt 


somewhat too long upon this little work; but we attach great 
importance to books intended for the instruction or amusement 


of youth; and would willingly see every such work, however 
trifling, reviewed, and in some measure, analyzed; that parents 
might be enabled to make choice of those fittest to be put 
into the hands of their children, instead of purchasing them 
at random; and, on the strength of an amusing print, perhaps, 
selecting such as least deserve encouragement. This would be a 
useful and appropriate feature in a Lady’s Magazine. 





— 


MANX TRADITIONS OF FAIRIES, OR ‘ GOOD PEOPLE. 


In the last number of the Waverley Novels, Sir Walter Scott has 
quoted many instances of Manx superstition, from Waldron’s ‘ De- 
scription of the Isle of Man,’ from which we select the following. 
Waldron prefaces his relation by some observations upon the pre- 
valence of these stories of the Good People; but from some expres- 
sions in the course of them, it appears that, in spite of his reason, 
he was much inclined to yield credit to some of them himself. 
Some of these superstitions of the Manxmen may be convenient 
enough to persons disposed, and bold enough, to avail themselves 
of them; as in the case of lost property, the belief that it has been 
taken by the fairies, which must often prove a security from detec- 
tion to those who have the organ of appropriation well developed: 
the notion that the fairies ride in the night, upon the finest horses 
in the island, however closely lodged; which must offer peculiar 
facilities to grooms in love, whose mistresses reside at some dis- 
tance, &c. &c. ' 


‘ A story was told me of a man who had been led by invisible 
musicians for several miles together ; and not being able to resist 
the harmony, followed till it conducted him to a large common, 
where were a great number of little people sitting round a table, 
and eating and drinking in a very jovial manner. Among them 
were some faces whom he thought he had formerly seen, but forbore 
taking any notice, or they of him, till the little people offering him 
drink, one of them, whose features seemed not unknown to him, 
plucked him by the coat, and forbade him, whatever he did, to taste 
anything of what he saw before him ; for if you do, added he, you 
will be as lam, and return no more to your family. The poor man 
was much affrighted, but resolved to obey the injunction ; accord- 
ingly a large silver cup, filled with some sort of liquor, being put 
into his hand, he found an opportunity to throw what it contained 
on the ground, Soon after; the music ceasing, all the company 
disappeared, leaving the cup in his hand, and he returned home, 
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though much wearied and fatigued. He went the next day, and | beast and rider sunk into the earth immediately, 
communicated to the minister of the parish all that happened, | who had made the bargain in the utmost terror 
and asked how he should dispose of the cup; to which the parson | As soon as he had a little recovered himself, he went di 
replied, he could not do better than devote it to the service of the | the parson of the parish, and related what had passed; 


a 
leaving the person 
and consternation, 
rectly to 
asking his 


ehurch ; and this very cup, they tell me, is that which is now used | opinion whether he onght to make use of the money he had rece 


for the consecrated wine in Kirk-Merlugh. 
‘ Another instance they gave me to prove the reality of fairies, | 
was of a fiddler, who having agreed with a person, who was a 
stranger, for so much money, to play to some company he should | 
bring him to, all the twelve days of Christmas, and having received | 
earnest for it, saw his new master vanish into the earth, the moment 
he had made the bargain. Nothing could be more terrified than was 
the r fiddler ; he found he had entered himself into the devil’s 
service, and looked on himself as already damned; but he having 
recourse also to a clergyman, he received some hope. He ordered 
him, however, as he had taken earnest, to go when he should be 
called; but that, whatever tunes should be called for, he should play 
none but psalms. n the day appointed, the same person appeared ; 
with whom he went, though with what inward reluctance it is easy | 
to guess; but punctually obeying the minister’s directions, the com- 
pany to whom he played, were so angry, that they all vanished at 
once, leaving him at the top of a high hill, and so bruised and hurt, | 
though he was not sensible when, or from what hand, he received | 
the blows, that he got not home, without the utmost difficulty.’ 


There seems a strange confusion here between fairies and daemons. 
Considering that the fairies are termed the ‘Good People,’ it is 
remarkable how much fear they excite, and what strange pranks 
they play: as in the case of changelings. One child, said to be a 
changeling, the author was prevailed upon to go and see. He des- 
scribes him as between five and six years old, very tall and meagre, 
unable to stand, or to move any joint ;—the face and hair remark- 
ably beautiful. 


*** He neither spoke, nor cried,” continues he, “ eat scarce any- 
thing, and was very seldom seen to smile ; but if any one called him 
a fairy-elf, he would frown and fix his eyes so earnestly on those 
who said it, as if he would look them through. His mother, or at 
least, his supposed mother, being very poor, frequently went out a | 
charing; and left him a whole day together ; the neighbours, out of 
curiosity, have often looked in at the window, to see how he 
behaved when alone; which whenever they did, they were sure to 
find him laughing, and in the utmost delight. This made them 
judge that he was not without company more pleasing to him than 
any mortals could be; and what made this conjecture seem the 
more reasonable, was, that if he were left ever so dirty, the woman 
at her return saw him with a clean face, and his hair combed with | 
the utmost exactness and nicety.”’’ 


No doubt the mischievous urchin had washed and combed him- 
self ; and well might he laugh at the success of his tricks. Had 
the boy been but six months old, he might have remained unwashed _ 
and laughed less. 


| 
«A woman who lived about two miles distant from Ballasalli, | 
and used to serve my family with butter, made me once very merry | 
with a story she told me of her daughter, a girl of about ten years | 
old, who being sent over the fields to the town, for a pennyworth of | 
tobacco for her father, was, on the top of a mountain, surrounded | 
by a number of little men, who would not suffer her to pass any | 
further. Some of them said she should go with them, and accord- | 
ingly laid hold of. her; but one seeming more pitiful, desired they 
would let her alone; which they refusing, there ensued a quarrel, | 
and the person who took her part fought bravely in her defence. 
This so incensed the others, that to be revenged on her for being 
the cause, two or three of them seized her, and whipped her 
heartily ; after which, it seems, they had no further power over 
her, and she ran home directly, telling what had befallen her, 


‘ and shewing the prints of several small hands on her person. 


Several of the town’s people went with her to the mountain; she 
conducting them to the spot. The little antagonists were gone, but 
had left behind them proofs (as the good women said) that what 
the girl had informed them was true; for there was a great deal of 
blood to be seen on the stones.’ 


It seems the fairy people speak Manx; for the little girl under- 
stood what they said. Probably all languages are the same to 
them; yet more probably the child had staid on her errand, and 
feared punishment. 


‘ Another story was told me by a person who had the reputation 
of the utmost integrity. This man being desirous of disposing of a 
horse he had at that time no great occasion for, and riding him to 
market for that purpose, was accosted, in passing over the moun- 
tains, by a little man, in a plain‘dress, who asked him if he would 
sell his horse. ”Vis the design | am going on, replied the person 
who told me the story. On which, the other desired to know the 
price. Eight pounds, said he. No, resumed the purchaser, I will 

ive no more than seven, which, if you will take, here is your money. 
The owner, thinking he had bid pretty fair, agreed with him; and 
the money being told out, the one dismounted, and the other got on 
the back of the horse, which he had no sooner done than both | 





or not. To which the parson replied that, as he had made a fair 
bargain, and no way circumvented, or endeavoured to circunmvent 
the buyer, he saw no reason to believe, in case it was an evil spipit 
it could have any power over him. On this assurance he went home 
well satisfied, and nothing afterward happened to give him ap 
disquiet concerning this affair’ ’ 

This was an honest fairy, to pay for his horse. The Good People 
were not understood to be so scrupulous in general. The gold, 
too, it seems, did not disappear; though a prudent man, who kney 
whence it came, would certainly have hesitated to take it in pay 
ment ; for fairy gold is fleeting, and there is no saying how suddenly 
it might disappear. The author tells several tales of a similar kind, 
After which he observes,—‘ As to circles in the grass, and the im. 
pression of small feet upon the snow, I cannot deny but I have seen 


them frequently, and once thought I heard a whistle, as though in 


my ear, when nobody that could make it was near me.’—Since the 


time of this writer, the fairy who traces the circles has been proved 


| to be a fungus; the little feet and the whistle will, perhaps, one day 
_ be accounted for, The latter we suspect to have been perpetrated 


by the wind; but we should be very ill received in the Isle of Man, 
were we to bint at such a suspicion there. These are not, how. 
ever, the most amiable of fairies. There is a race so tamed in which 
we have great faith. 


BREAD. 


| Tne fermentation necessary in the making of bread is produced 


either by the addition of a small portion of yeast, or by the addition 
of fermented dough prepared for a former baking. ‘It is only 
under peculiar circumstances that a recourse to an original ferment 
is necessary, for this ferment having been once obtained, and the 


| dough nearly ready for baking, made from it, the fermentation of 


the next parcel of bread is readily put in action, by reserving some 
of the fermented dough, and using it for that purpose. It is wore 


, than probable that the original ferment of the bread made through. 


out France, Spain, and Portugal, was produced many centuries ago, 
in Carthage, from whence the use of bread was introduced into 
Europe ’—Gray’s Operative Chemist.—This notion is more fanciful 
than probable, since the spoiling of the fermented dough would 


| suffice to make an original ferment necessary ; and we can scarcely 


suppose but this must frequently have happened, in the course of 
centuries ; more especially in disturbed times. The usual mode of 
keeping this reserved dough, is, in the midst of a sack of flour. In 
this country, our bread is generally fermented with yeast; in Italy 
with wine lees; but as these are not always easily obtained in re- 
mote situations, it is sometimes necessary to have recource to this 
mode of using preserved dough, or to prepare an original ferment. 
In Edinburgh, the bakers make their yeast every day. They mix 
ten pounds of flour with two gallons of boiling water, and cover it 
up for eight hours; two pints of the former day’s yeast are then 
added, and in eight hours more the whole quantity is fit for use. 
These various modes of fermenting bread, are a chief cause of its 
different qualities. Some persons dry their yeast, and use it ina 
solid state.—In Germany, the ovens being of a depth that does not 
admit of the usual mode of arranging the loaves, young girls are 
employed to creep into the oven, for that purpose, and by habit, 
they are enabled to bear the oven’s heat for several minutes :—it 
must, however, be very prejudicial to them. 


EUROPEAN PORCELAIN. 
Tus manufacture is little more than a century old, and was intto 
duced in a curious manner: one Bottger, a German lad, was ap 
prenticed to a chemist at Berlin, and became acquainted with aa 
alchemist, who undertook to teach him the art of making gold 
Bottger, imagining his fortune was made, ran away into Saxony; 
this was in 1700. His master discovering him, claimed him; but 
he obtained protectors in Saxony, who wished to profit by his pre 


| tended knowledge; he soon discovered that he had been deceived 


by his instructor: in the course, however, of some experiments fot 
making crucibles capable of bearing an intense fire, he accidentally 
discovered a composition of earths that formed porcelain by firing. 
The first porcelain was made at Dresden, in 1706, of a brownish red 
colour ; but in 1709, Bottger, now become a Baron, made the first 
white porcelain, and, in the next year, the manufactory at Misnia 
was established —Ghay’s Operative Chemist.—(If the alchemist did 
not actually teach Bottger the art of making gold, it seems he pit 
him in the way to find it out for himself; and if the reputation 
of the latter had not increased with his wealth, his instructor might 
have been much puzzled by his affluence.] 
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oreg of A USEFUL EQUIVOQUE, 
Axprew Metvitie, with two companions, left Geneva in the 
spring of 1574, to return to his native country. As civil war was 
then raging in many parts of France, a vigilant eye was kept on 
such,strangers as came to Orleans. When our travellers approached 
that city, the soldier on guard allowed the other two, who were on 
foot, to pass, but stopped Melville, who, having sprained his foot, 
was on horseback. To the question—‘ Whence are you ? Melville 
replied, ‘ From Scotland.’—* O! you Scots are all Hugonots !"— 
‘Hugonots! What’s that? We don’t know such people in Scot- 
jand.’—* You have no mass,’ said the soldier,—* Vous vous n’avez 
la Messe’—‘ No mess, man!’ replied Melville merrily ; ‘ our 
children in Scotland go to mess every day.’—* Bon compagnon, allez 
vous,’ said the soldier smiling, and beckoning him to proceed. When 
he reached the house at which they had previously agreed to lodge, 
he found his two countrymen in great trepidation lest their papers 
should have been examined, and disposed to laugh heartily at the 
equivoque by which they had escaped detection. They had reason 
to congratulate themselves, if the report of their landlord was to be 





















TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—The new farce bearing the. significant title of Misconcep- 
tion, produced for the first time at the City Theatre on Tuesday, 
does not materially differ from the prescribed incongruities of most 
ordinary farces—the plot is of the old fashioned sort, two young 
gentlemen are in love with two young ladies, and in eonsequence of 
some inattention, real or imaginary, on the part of the lovers, the 
ladies agree to try their attachment by that very dangerous experi- 
ment jealousy, and subsequently to disguise themselves, first, as 
man and wife, then as a couple of duelling officers—all of which, 
as 4 matter of course, ends in the marriage and satisfaction of the 
| parties concerned, Misconception is a very ordinary conception, in 
| point of dialogue and wit, and calculates too much on the keen 
perception of the audience; for many of them seemed to to be won- 
dering why and wherefore such and such things took place—there 
was nota sufficient clearing up of matters at the conclusion either—it 
wanted point and finish. The performers were good in their respec- 
tive parts. Mr Macarthy, who is a respectable actor of old men, 
played an Irish officer, with now and then a smack of Power. Mr 
Forrester, who has transplanted himself from the Queen’s Theatre 





eredited ; for he assured them that several persons had of late 
lost their lives for as small an offence as that of coming from 
Geneva. On leaving Orleans next day, they were again thrown 
into consternation, by unexpectedly falling in with a procession of 
the host, when they were again relieved from their embarrassment 
by the promptitude and address of Melville—M*Crie's Life of 
Melville. 





BENEDICT, THE FOUNDER OF AN ORDER OF MONKS, 
CALLED THE BENEDICTINES. 

Bexepict was born in a. p. 480, of a good family, at Nursia in 

Italy, and educated at Rome. Being offended at the wickedness of 











| here, would have acted considerably better, had not his memory 
_ failed him in several instances ; and Mr Manders, I thought, too lavish 
| of his lascivious sighs and carnal yearnings, to be very funny. Mrs 
| Selby is an actress of the school of Miss Taylor. The impressiveness 
_with which she delivers a sentiment, and the way in which she leaves 
| the stage, brought strongly to my mind the manuer of the latter. 
Always your ardent admirer, 


S. W. H. 


| Oct. 6, 1831. 
| == -—— : = = 
THE PLAY-GOER. 








the times, he passed three years in retirement, unknown to any | 
person, except one Romanus, who supplied him with victuals, while | 
he lived in a cavern in a rock. By degrees, however, he became | 
known to the neighbours, who supplied his wants, and received his | 
instructions. His fame extending itself, many persons put them- 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT, 


Drury-Lane.—Dominique—The Iustrious Stranger—The Brigand. 
Haymanrket.—The Marriage of Figaro—Paul Pry. 





Drury-Lane. 











selves under his conduct; and for some time he undertook the 
charge’Of a monastery at Vicovarro. But the monks not liking his 
severe discipline, he left them, and went back to his former retire- 
ment. Becoming more and more distinguished, he built twelve 
monasteries, each consisting of twelve monks, and a superior. 
At length, however, giving way to the envy of a priest, whose 
name was Florentius, he abandoned all his monasteries, and 
removing from place to place, came at last to mount Cassin 
in the country of the antient Samnites, on the declivity of which 
there was a small town. Here he demolished an antient temple 
of Apollo, to whom the people then offered sacrifices, and built 
two oratories, one to St Martin, and the other to St John; and 


in A, vp. 529 he founded there the monastery which was after- | 
The following is an‘abstract of Benedict’s prin- | 


wards so famous. 
cipal rules. He had fixed times for public prayers, and they varied 
with the seasons of the year. One of these times was in the 
night, as well as early in the morning. At these meetings 
for prayer the psalter was recited every week, which he 
thought very moderate, as he said their fathers repeated the 
whole every day with fervour. After these public prayers each 
monk prayed by himself, and the time that was not spent 
in prayer was employed in working or reading; 
ordered that there should be seven hours for working, and 
two for reading, every day. If the harvest required it, 
they worked more hours. The work was not, however, left to 
their choice, but was enjoined by the superior; and from the 
nature of this work it appears that the majority of Benedict’s 
monks were artisans; and those of better condition among them 
were required to employ themselves as the rest did.— With respect to 
their diet, they were not allowed either flesh-meat or fish, but 
they were not forbidden a moderate use of wine. They all per- 
formed the servile offices of the family, such as preparing the vic- 
tuals in their turns. 
the country, without any regard to the colour or length of their 
garments ; but they had them out of a common stock at the discre- 
tion of the superior.—All the monks slept in separate beds, ten or 


twenty in the same room, or dormitory, in each of which was one | 


elderly person to observe the conduct of the rest; and that they 
might always be able to attend the public prayers, they slept in their 
clothes. No speaking was allowed in the dormitory, and but little 
in the course of the day. Nothing of recreation is mentioned in 
Benedict’s institute ; but after supper, while the rest of the monks 
were seated, one person read to them in the lives of the saints, or 
some other book of edification. These original Benedictines were 
all of the laity, Benedict himself not being in orders, tho’ he preach- 
ed. If any priest joined them, he was to be subject to the same 
rules with the other monks, except that he was seated next to the 
Abbot. They received the communion only on Sundays. They 
had no occasion to learn Latin, as that was still the vulgar tongue 
in Italy. —Priestley’s History of the Christian Church. 





and he | 


Their dress was that of the poorer people of 


































Dominique ; or, It is the Devil, performed here for the first time on 
| Saturday, is another translation of the French drama with which 
| the Olympic opened, and which was first brought out at the Coburg. 
| Both of these performances have been noticed in the Tatler, and 
therefore we need not fatigue the reader by a repetition of the plot. 
The mistakes of Dominique, under his supposed compact with the 


| 
"Devil, and the consequent mystification of the characters, are good © 
| materials for a comic piece, and the author, with the characteristic tact 
| of his countrymen in these matters, has made the best use of them. 
Wauwack plays Dominique with a true feeling of the character, and 


‘is equally successful in giving-us the sturdy honesty and warm- 


| heartedness of the young soldier as his wondering, untaught simplicity. 
_ The other characters were very well performed by Cooper, Younce, 

Mrs Brupene vu (the new actress, who will be found an acquisition ) 
_ Mrs C. Jones, and MrsOrcer. There is an unsophisticated flow of 
animal spirits in the last named actress, which always produces the 
like in the audience; her appearance on the stage always contributes 
to the stock of good humour. The house was but thinly attended, 
| partly, no doubt, owing to the inclemency of the weather, but chiefly 
we imagine, to the excitement prevailing out of doors on the subject 
of the Reform Bill, and its rejection by the Lords. During the 
evening, there was no political allusion which could be fairly seized 


on as applicable to existing circumstances; moreover, the state of 


the house suggested that the politicians were not there in numbers ; 
notwithstanding, there were two or three slight manifestations of 
political feeling, which, we thought, seemed only to want something 
tangible to call it forth more strongly. 


| Earatum.—In the body of our article beaded Fine Arts, in Saturday’s 
paper, the Landscape Annual was twice mentioned instead of the Picturesque 
Annual, which was the subject of our notice. The mistake was corrected 
in a part of the impression, and is indeed pretty obvious; but as it involves 
an opinion on the merits of a work, it is impossible to be too explicit. 





= 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are in arrear with our Correspondents, who will be kind enough to 
excuse our apparent neglect for a few days. 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 
COVENT GARDEN. | ADELPHI. 









MISCELLANIES. 


Love.—Dr Johnson being asked by a lady 
what love was, replied, It was the wisdom of the fool, 
and the folly of the wise. Dryden, being once asked 




































































same question, said, [t was a thing he had often G Hamlet. * sy ae Nd hm mt Peter A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 
seen, felt, and heard of, but never could understand. | 2ertrude : ——- : 
, A Ophelia ‘ . Miss Taylor The Sea Serpent, 
— When the Pensionary De Witt was asked | 4 ctress Mrs Daly _— Miss Dal 
how he contrived to transact so much business of | Claudius | : Mr Egerton | ine ’ A MF ~ 
various kinds, in the course of a day, he answered, | Hamlet , oles iim Young Hans Kj r ‘ . 
* By making it a rule always to attend to one thing at | polonius Mr F. Matthews | Petro istesbar - + Mr Downe 
eae ‘ ° eroffe . . Mr Buckstone 
‘ Laertes . . - Mr Abbott | Orcovan ° Mr Yates 
Car’s Skin.—The saying of ‘ You can have | Horatio . . Mr Diddear Busi ‘ : Mr Hemaita 
nothing of a cat but her skin,’ is said to have origi- | Rosencrantz ‘ + Mr Baker | Norvrojode . ~~), oe Smith 
nated in the hunting of wild cats for the skin, which | Osrick ° ° + Mr Farley Captain Seabert . Mr. Smith 
was the only part of the animal that was of any | Guildenstern - Mr Henry | Mago : , Mr Wilson 
value. In the 12th century. the fur of the cat was | Marcellus . - «+ MrIrwin Maulkus Pupzz . Mr Senders 
worn in this country by the-nuns, who were forbid- | Bernardo : - Mr Holl Karlitz , - «+ Mr Morris 
den to wear any apparel more costly than the skin of | Franeiseo . - Mr Heath 
cats and lambs. A curious little volume might be | Friar . > - Mr Mears After which, the Domestic Drama of 
written on the origin of proverbs and quaint savings, | First Actor . : - Mr Evans Ww v 
‘although, perhaps, the greater pest would defy | Second Actor « Mr Turnour hime reer shor : i 
all enquiry. - First Grave-digger . - Mr Bartley Bella - Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Esroourt anp KNELLER.—Secretary Craggs, | Second Grave-digger . =.» Mr Addison Dame Barnard - Mrs Daly 
when a young man, in company with some others, Ghost of Hamlet’s Father . MrG. Bennett Miles Bertram - «. Mr Gallot 
introduced his friend Dick Estcovrt to Sir Godfrey | Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to | Walter Barnard - MrHemmings 2 
Kneller, as a person who could give such a repre Zauberflite. Grampus i Mr O. Smith or 
— of many of his Stee would cnggner To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called pee yea Magog Mr John Reeve the 
im. Estcourt, on this, immediately begav, an , Salt emmy Starling - + Mr Buckstone 
mimicked Lords Somers, Halifax, Godolphin, and | Neuha Neuha - .. Blackadder - MrS. Smith oe 
others of his acquaintance, so very exactly, that the | Captain Boldweather Mr Baker T bade Wilh As 
Knight (though otherwise a grave character) was in Sprayling . . Mr G. Beanett © cneinde Whe an 
convulsions of langhter. While all this was at other | Torquil 5 . Mrs Vining The Quadrupeds. 
people's expense, it was very entertaining ; but when | yj, Pimpernel Chickweed . Mr Keeley A brahamides Mr J, Reeve fou 
Craggs gave him the wink, and he began upon Sir | Ludwig Bompertz . Mr F. Matthews or 
a himself, he nsec ac goatee his _ Black Sam 4 . Mr Paulo a 
in the greatest passion imaginable, exclaiming, ‘ Nay, : g ; T 7 col 
nay, there pores out, voung man —that’s not me !” cnt ue od Lag ROYAL OLYMPIC. th 
— We see no very great reason but that, in | Locksley . - Mr Henry A New Comic Burl led I 
a rectified and qnalified sense, this may pass for true | Dogsbody - ‘ . Mr Turnour tk pew ‘cme, Haeite, one . 
theology,—that Love is the supreme deity and origi- | Fegee ‘ - « Mr Collett Talk of the Devil-=!” to 
nal of all things ; namely, if by it be meant eternal, | Attoo - : . MrF. Sutton Blanche de Saint Foix Miss Fitzwalter 
self-originated, intellectual Love, or essential and | Tahamea 3 . « Mr Brady Genevieve . . Mrs Knight 9 
substantial goodness, that having an infinite over —— Louise j - + Miss Sydney al 
flowing fulness and fecundity, dispenses itself unin- On Weduesday, The Maid of Judah ; and Oldand | The Chevalier D'Arcy -» MrJ. Vining te 
vidiously, according to the best wisdom, sweetly Young. Laurent ‘ . Mr Hitchinson 
= all, + apr any force or —— = — ee Georges . - «+ Mr Raymond . 
ing naturally subject to its authority and readily The Count de Saint Foi J . Bla 
obeying its tires} we reconciles the whole world into HAYMARKET. Delmar Lai 0% F - as wae ' 
harmony. For he Scripture telling us that God is — Philippe . . Mr Worrell t 
love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that love,in| DKacbeth A Tragedy by Suaxsreare. Morvilliers ‘ . Mr Ireland 
some rightl qualified sense, is God.—Cudworth’s Lady Macbeth ‘ ~ Mrs Glover First Officer . . . MrLee ‘ 
Intellectual System. . Gentlewoman - + Miss J. Scott Second Officer . MrT. Smith 
— Peter Campbell, a Derbyshire gentleman, | Macbeth. . - Mr Kean Dominique . Mr Liston 1 
made his will Oct. 20, 1816, and therein has the fol- | Macduff : - + Mr Cooper . : 
lowing clause, * Now for all such household goods, | Banquo. : - Mr. Wallack After which, the Comic Burletta of 
at Darley, whereof John Hoson hath ao inventory, | Duncan . - + Mr W. Johnson The Chaste Salute. 
my will is, that my son Roger shall have them all | Rosse . . - Mr Malleney Baroness de Blancbec - Miss Stuart 
toward housekeepinge, on this condition, that yf at | Malcolm . + + Mr Brindal Madame Thibaut  . «Miss sydney 
any time hereafter, any of his brothers or sisters shall | Lenox : . Mr Bartlett Lucille ° - «+ Miss Fitzwalter 
fynde him takeing of tobacco, that then he or she so | Donalbain Master Reed Colon Dervitle . MrHorn 
fynding him, and making just prooffe thereof to my | Fleance Master W. Reed To which wi 
executors, shall have, the said goods, er the fuil | Seyton he é Mr Coveney o which will be added, 
valewe thereof, according as they shall be praysed,| Hecate . + Mr Huckel A New Burletta. 
which said goods shall presently after my death be| First Witch  . . Mr Harley In which Mr Liston will perform. 
valewed’ and praysed by my executors for that pur- | Second Witch . Mr Webster : ae 
pose.’— Gentleman's Magarine, April, 1769. Third Witch . . . Mr Gattie To conclude with a Burletta, under the tith of 
A Spurious Saint.—About fifty years ago, To which will be added, Olympic Revels. — 
the infant son of a family of ancient date was sent to | _ John Jones. Mortals—Pandora . - Madame Vestis 
a country church to be christened. It was probably | Eliza Milton : - Mrs Humby 
under some peculiar circumstances, for the family | Jenay : - Mrs Newcombe : 
were by no means deficient in the pride of birth, and | Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W. Farren QU EEN’S. 
the child was attended only by some dependant, or | John Jones. . Mr Vining | 
confidential servant. Directions were viven that the Mr Miltoa . %.. Mr Gattie } The Coinie Entertainment, called 
infant should be named St Leger, and there were very To conclude with a Comedy, called | gE Body’s Husband 
substantial reasons for the choice of this appellation;| Belles Have At We ALI. | very oay'’s usvand. 
but the officiating clergyman, observing that there | Lady Sadlife . - + Mrs Glover | Mrs Pimpernel . Mrs Mangeon]} 
was no such saint in the calendar, and being, it | Clarinda a . «+ Mrs Chatterley | Mr Theophilus Bunbury Mr Smith 
seems, scrupulous of adding to their number. coolly | Sylvia : . Mrs Ashton | Mr Alexis Twisselton - MrGreen 
substituted the name of St James The child died | Wishwell  . ; > Mrs Humby | After which, a Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 
oung, or he mivht have been a loser, and the whole | Atall  . = « « Mr Vining 
ortunes of his life might have been changed by this | Clerimont . . - Mr Brindal Austerlitz. 
circumstance. Sir Solomon Sadlife . . Mr W. Farren | Yara - ppervie . 9 —— 
Keerinc or tHe Temper.—Why should | Sit Henry Atall - Mr Mulleney +> yy Ea ana o | on Serer 
sourness and peevishness of temper have anything to | Old Wilfull Mr Gattie | Mére Canteen , » Miss Lindsay 
do with old age? They are the vices of the narrow | Captain Strutt . Mr Webster Col. de Froy Mr Ennis 


and selfish, The liberal and benevolent. like rich 
generous wines, improve with keeping. What will 
turn acid in so short a life as ours, must owe its sour- 
ness to poverty of spirit and meanness of character. 
Nobler spirits sofien and ameliorate, and become 
more and more kind and disinterested, with length of 
years.—Sir Thomas Bernard.—[The best excuse, 
perhaps, for peevishness of temper—second, indeed, 
to a defective understanding—is continued ill health. 
An old age that is tolerably healthy and free from 
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To-morrow, The Happiest Day of My Life ; The ! Index . 
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For the Benefit of Mr Vale. 
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pain, has no privilege to be peetish. The associa- 
tion of fre:faulness with old age, is only a consequence 
of associating advanced years with physical decay ; 
and a healiby old man, who gives way to strong 
ebullitions of temper, is infinitely more to blame than 
his grandson. | 
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